
As this report went to press, California legislators were meeting in a 
special session to consider measures that would improve the state’s 
chances of winning a grant from a new federal program called “Race 
to the Top.” 
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That competitive program is one of sev- 
eral rooted in the February 2009 federal 
economic stimulus package aimed partly at 
saving jobs and partly at encouraging educa- 
tion reform. The stimulus has provided much- 
needed funding for California’s schools and 
could provide more through Race to the Top 
and other smaller discretionary grant pro- 
grams. The additional funding that Califor- 
nia could secure is small relative to the state’s 
overall education budget. But policymakers 
in Sacramento feel great pressure to align 
state policy with the new federal initiatives, 
given California’s fiscal crisis and the likeli- 
hood that these initiatives are a precursor to 
a reauthorization of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act (known as No Child 
Left Behind). 



Federal education officials are calling 
for reform in four broad areas — teacher and 
principal effectiveness, data systems, stan- 
dards, and turning around struggling schools. 
The new federal programs reach broadly 
and deeply, and California’s stakeholders see 
promising aspects and some that cause con- 
cern. Washington’s aggressive initiatives could 
re-open old debates in this state over such is- 
sues as how teachers should be evaluated and 
what the specific learning expectations for 
California’s students should be. State policy- 
makers are currently examining the details 
of the federal vision, taking stock of Califor- 
nia’s recent efforts in the four reform areas, 
and assessing what would need to be done 
to align state policies with the new federal 
objectives both in the short and long term. 
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California is benefiting from a temporary increase in federal funding 




The education component of the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA), also known as the 
federal stimulus, has been described by President Barack Obama as “the largest investment in education 
in our nation’s history.” It provides more than $100 billion for prekindergarten through 12th grade schools 
nationwide, and nearly $8 billion for California. This one-time infusion of additional federal money for 2008- 
09 and 2009-10 is more funding than California would receive from ongoing federal education programs 
in a single normal year, but it is substantially less than the cuts in state education funding since 2007-08. 



The stimulus is tied to a federal reform agenda 

The stimulus package’s education compo- 
nents are intended to do much more than save 
school programs and positions. They create 
incentives for states to begin or continue spe- 
cific reform efforts in four interrelated areas 
that the Obama administration believes are 
key to helping schools provide a world-class 
education to their students. States have 
access to much of the stimulus package’s edu- 
cation funding only if they commit to pursu- 
ing reform in these four areas: 

Increasing teacher and principal effective- 
ness and equitable distribution of effec- 
tive staff; 

Establishing data systems and using data 
for improvement; 

Adopting rigorous college- and career- 
ready standards and high-quality assess- 
ments; and 

Turning around the lowest-performing 
schools. 

On paper, California has made those com- 
mitments. And as of Aug. 28, 2009, the state’s 
local education agencies had already received 
more than $3 billion — some of it through 
existing programs and some in return for 
agreeing to the four assurances. More fund- 
ing arrived in September through those same 
channels. Some of it was conditioned on both 
the state and school districts meeting specific 
reporting and planning requirements. Those 
were described in a preliminary draff released 
by federal officials in July. By early 2010, dis- 
tricts should have received the remainder of 
the nearly $8 billion. 



However, California may be able to 
secure funding beyond that. The additional 
funds would come through competitive 
grant programs run by the federal Depart- 
ment of Education, the largest of which is 
Race to the Top (RTTT). This program will 
provide a total of $4 billion to a handful of 
states that have created conditions for bold, 
comprehensive action in the four reform 
areas. A smaller program, known as Invest in 
Education or “b,” will provide a total of about 
$650 million to school districts and public- 
private partnerships experimenting with 
promising ideas or trying to expand proven 
programs. In June 2009, federal Secretary of 
Education Arne Duncan cast some doubt on 
California’s ability to win some of those com- 
petitive grant monies. He said that the state 
had "lost its way” as a leader in public educa- 
tion, and he issued a challenge: “Your state 
once had the best education system in the 
country. From cradle to career, you took care 
of your children. You made sure they were 
ready to enter your universities or be produc- 
tive participants in the workforce. I ask you, 
is California going to lead the race to the top 
or are you going to lead the retreat?” 

As this report was being prepared, offi- 
cials in Sacramento were trying to improve 
the state’s chances to win Race to the Top 
funds. The governor had called a special leg- 
islative session and sponsored a bill (SBX5 1) 
coauthored by Democrats and Republicans 
to align some state policies with the new 
federal initiatives. However, California 
has work to do before it will have laid the 



groundwork for the reforms that federal 
officials are calling for. 

The stimulus package has many components 

Understanding how all the education com- 
ponents of the stimulus fit together and how 
much money they represent helps clarify the 
role that competitive grants play in the over- 
all package. Each component has multiple 
facets, including: 

■ eligibility requirements; 

■ timeline; 

■ amount of funding; 

■ the program umbrella it is under; and 

■ whether states receive the funds accord- 
ing to an established formula or must 
compete for them. 

The stimulus package’s education com- 
ponents can be thought of as three groups 
of programs — large, formula-driven pots of 
money distributed quickly to save jobs; sup- 
plements to smaller existing programs also 
driven by formulas; and a group of competi- 
tive grant programs. (Five of those programs 
are listed in the table on page 4.) 

The largest components of the stimulus package for 
schools total $5.6 billion 

The three largest components of the K-12 
education stimulus package total about 
$5.6 billion for California. Two of the three 
are substantial add-ons to existing federal 
programs — an additional $1,125 billion for 
Title I, Part A (grants to help local agen- 
cies educate disadvantaged students), and 
an additional $1,227 billion for Individuals 
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with Disabilities Education Act, Part B (Spe- 
cial Education). Combined, this represents 
roughly a 75% one-time expansion of Cali- 
fornia’s share of these federal funds. Districts 
began receiving funds in May. 



The third program — the PreK-12 por- 
tion of the State Fiscal Stabilization Fund 
(SFSF) — is new. The SFSF program is 
designed to help states shore up education 
funding that was cut in response to revenue 



shortfalls, and the funds can be used to serve 
a variety of educational purposes. California 
will receive a total of $3,243 billion in PreK- 
12 Stabilization funding. The state was sup- 
posed to receive two-thirds of the funds in 



Formula-driven education components of the federal stimulus package are not competitive 



The Three Largest Components 


Component and Purpose 


California’s Share 


Accessing the Funds 


Timeline to California 


Timeline to Districts 


PreK-12 Portion of the 
State Fiscal Stabilization 
Fund (Reduce need for 
layoffs, promote reforms) 


$3,243 billion 
(new program) 


Application by the governor, 
committing to pursuing reforms 
and collecting data 


90% (Phase 1) already 
disbursed 

10% (Phase II) in fall 
2009 upon approved 
report on specific 
indicators under the four 
assurances 


Phase 1: Issued by 
fall 2009 

Phase II: 

In fall 2009 


Title 1, Part A 

(Disadvantaged students) 


$1,125 billion 
(above existing allocation) 


Current funding formula 


50% went to the 
California Department 
of Education (CDE) in 
spring 2009 

50% in September 2009 


50% disbursed to local 
education agencies 
(LEAs) in spring 2009; 
remainder distributed 
by June 30, 2010 


IDEA, Part B 

(Special Education) 


$1,227 billion 
(above existing allocation) 


Current funding formula 


50% went to CDE in 
spring 2009 

50% in September 2009 


Periodically from 
June 2009 through 
January 2010 


Supplements to Existing Smaller Programs 


Existing Program 


New Funding Component- 
California's Share 


Accessing the Funds 


Projected Timeline 


Child Development Block 
Grant 


$220.3 million 


Current funding formula 


Part of 2008-09 allocations 


Education for Homeless 
Youth 


$13.8 million 


Current funding formula 


Disbursed beginning in July 2009 


Child Nutrition Equipment 
Grants 


$12.9 million 


To states by formula; to districts by 
competitive grants 


Disbursed beginning in July 2009 


Education Technology 


$71.6 million 


To states through formula. CDE 
will distribute half to LEAs with 
approved Ed Tech plans based on 
their proportion of Title 1, Part A, 
funding. The other half will be 
disbursed in a competitive process. 


Applications for LEAs were available at the end 
of September 2009. At that time, CDE planned to 
distribute the funds to LEAs “by the end of the year.” 


Title 1 School Improvement 
Grants (above existing 
allocation) 


$351.8 million 


Application process for funds, 
which are distributed by states by 
formula. State subgrants must be 
between $50,000 and $500,000. 
USDE is proposing that significant 
funding be spent on high schools. 


State applications available in late summer. 

LEA applications will follow, with funding distributed 
in fall 2009. 



Sources: California Department of Education (CDE), U.S. Department of Education (USDE), September 2009 EdSource 10/09 
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California and local districts will have to compete for a share of education stimulus funds 



Program 


Stimulus Funds Available 
Nationally 


Accessing the Funds 


Projected Timeline 


Race to the Top 


$4.35 billion, including 
$350 million for 
assessments 


Competitive grants awarded in two rounds— 
for states only 


The first round will open in late 2009, with 
awards made in early 2010. The second 
round will open in late spring 2010, with 
awards made by September 2010. 


Invest in Innovation Fund 


Up to $650 million 


Competitive application process-for LEAs 
and public-private partnerships 


According to an Aug. 20, 2009 speech by 
U.S. Secretary of Education Arne Duncan, 
applications are expected to be available in fall 
2009 and awards are expected in spring 2010. 


Teacher Quality 
Enhancement Grants 

(recruitment and retention) 


$100 million 


Competitive grant process for states, 
grants administered by higher education 
institutions in state 


Applications were due July 23, 2009. 
Public universities take the lead on these 
applications. 


Teacher Incentive Fund 

(alternative pay structures) 


$200 million 


Competitive grants to school districts, 
states, and partnerships 


When this report went to press, USDE planned 
to release program guidance in fall 2009. 


State Longitudinal Data 
Systems 


$250 million 


Competitive grant process for states 


Grant application is due on Nov. 19, 2009. 



Sources: U.S. Department of Education (USDE), California Department of Education (CDE), EducationCounsel , September 2009 EdSource 10/09 



the spring, but, pleading hardship, received 
90% instead. The remainder is due in fall 2009. 
The U.S. Department of Education (USDE) 
structured the disbursement this way to help 
fill states’ budget gaps quickly while buying 
time to develop detailed requirements tied to 
the funding. 

State access to the first installment 
required only a brief application from the gov- 
ernor and an assurance to pursue reform in 
four areas. Gov. Arnold Schwarzenegger sub- 
mitted the state’s application in April, which 
prompted federal officials to release two- 
thirds of California’s portion (later increased 
to 90%). School districts could then apply 
to the state for funds by submitting online 
a commitment to the four assurances. The 
money arrived at school districts in mid-June. 

In late July, USDE released preliminary 
guidance on the reporting requirements 
attached to the Stabilization funds. For each 
of the four reform areas, federal officials have 
established quantitative and descriptive infor- 
mation they want from the state and, in many 
cases, all local education agencies (LEAs). 

To be eligible for the second phase of 
Stabilization funding, states must submit 
a plan describing their current ability to 



collect information on those indicators and 
make it publicly available. If they are not cur- 
rently able to do so, they must describe their 
timeline and process for creating the capac- 
ity to report on the indicators. This work is 
to be completed as soon as possible, but no 
later than Sept. 30, 2011. This is part of the 
Obama administration’s push for greater 
transparency on the part of state and local 
education agencies. 

After a 30-day “comment period,” in which 
people could suggest revisions to the prelimi- 
nary guidance, USDE began reviewing and 
responding to comments. The final regula- 
tions are expected by early November 2009. 

Stimulus funding supplements other, smaller 
programs 

California has also begun to receive a total 
of $670.4 million that the federal stimulus 
added to a number of existing programs, 
such as Child Care and Development, Educa- 
tion for Homeless Youth (McKinney-Vento), 
Child Nutrition Equipment, Education 
Technology, and Title I School Improvement. 

The table on page 3 outlines the key 
aspects of the formula-driven (noncompeti- 
tive) education components of the federal 



stimulus package — the three largest, as well 
as the add-ons to five existing programs that 
do not relate directly to the four reforms. 

The stimulus package provides funding 
for a number of other programs related to 
education but not directly to K-12 school 
operations. For example, California is receiv- 
ing nearly $3 billion for facilities construc- 
tion and renovation, mainly in the form of 
subsidized bonds. In addition, Special Edu- 
cation funding for infants and preschool-age 
children and their families, as well as general 
preschool money, is available. 

The stimulus also provides competitive grants 

The education portion of the stimulus also 
includes a number of competitive grants. 
(See the table above.) These include: 

■ the Race to the Top program, which goes 
only to state governments and requires 
them to develop a coordinated approach 
to addressing the issues in the four 
assurances; 

■ the “Invest in Innovation” or “ 23” program, 
which provides funding for districts and 
public-private partnerships to explore 
promising ideas and expand small but 
successful programs; and 
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Districts must document their use of Stabilization funding 

In exchange for Stabilization funding, districts are expected to not only pursue reform in the four areas, but 
also report quarterly on their use of the funds. For example, districts must document the number of jobs 
created or retained, the status of projects funded by stimulus monies, vendors paid by said funds, and the 
districts’ five most highly paid individuals, among other items. 



■ more targeted grant programs for data 
systems and for teacher recruitment, 
retention, and quality. 

The application for the Race to the Top competitive 
grant program is demanding 

The $4.35 billion available nationally in the 
Race to the Top program is by far the largest 
amount of money over which USDE has ever 
had discretion. Duncan announced in June 
2009 thathe was setting aside up to $350 million 
to help states improve their assessments so that 
they move beyond multiple-choice questions 
and focus more on critical thinking skills. (De- 
tailed information on the funding conditions 
and timeline of the testing program were not 
available when this report went to press.) This 
leaves about $4 billion for other RTTT grants. 
The department plans to make large grants to 
a few states rather than spreading the funds 
thinly across a large number of states. 

RTTT grants will be awarded in two 
rounds. The current schedule calls for 
first-round applications to be submitted to 
USDE by late December 2009. Awards will 
be announced in February or March 2oro. 
Second-round applications will be due in 
late spring 2010, and awards will be made in 
late summer. States that win grants in round 
one will not be eligible for additional money 
in the second round, but those that are not 
successful at first will be allowed to apply in 
round two. States that secure a RTTT grant 
must distribute at least half of the award to 
local education agencies based upon their 
share of Title I, Part A (“Basic Grant”) fund- 
ing. The state can spend the other half on 
state-level activities and further disburse- 
ments to local agencies. 

The Race to the Top application — as 
proposed in July 2009 — must address eli- 
gibility requirements, an “absolute priority,” 
selection criteria, and competitive priorities. 
Applicants are also encouraged to consider 
“invitational priorities.” 

Eligibility requirements 

To be eligible to apply for a Race to the Top 
grant, states must first meet two conditions: 
The state’s application for funding under 
Phases One and Two of the Stabilization 



program must have been approved. This 
will be determined during fall 2009. 

The state must have no legal restrictions 
on using student achievement data to 
evaluate teachers and principals. This 
has been a controversial issue for Cali- 
fornia and is discussed in more detail on 
pages 12-13. 

Absolute priority 

After a state is deemed eligible to apply, it must 
meet the absolute priority of addressing each 
of the four reform areas comprehensively, 
thus demonstrating a systemic approach to 
reform. Again, the reform areas are teacher 
and principal effectiveness, data systems, 
standards, and turning around struggling 
schools. Applications must also address all 
19 specific selection criteria. The selection cri- 
teria are divided between reform conditions 
needed to make USDE’s envisioned reforms 
possible and reform plans for achieving the 
specific reforms that the department has in 
mind under each of the four areas. 

Selection criteria 

USDE has also articulated five overall selec- 
tion criteria, three of which are reform condi- 
tions and two of which are reform plans. The 
conditions include: 

■ the extent to which a state has made prog- 
ress in the four reform areas, increased 
graduation rates, and improved test 
scores on the National Assessment for 
Educational Progress or NAEP, a federal 
testing program; 

■ whether several stakeholder groups — 
teachers unions, the business community, 
civil rights organizations, grant makers, 
and local education agencies — have com- 
mitted to reform; and 



■ how favorably a state’s K-12 and higher 
education funding in 2008-09 compared 
with that of 2007-08. 

Regarding reform plans, the department 
is looking for states with: 

■ ambitious yet achievable goals to raise 
overall student achievement and close 
gaps among student subgroups; and 

■ an ability to effectively and efficiently 
oversee a potential grant, sustain reforms 
beyond the grant period, and collaborate 
with local education agencies and possi- 
bly other states. 

Competitive priorities 

If a state has met the two eligibility require- 
ments and made a convincing case on the 19 
indicators and the five overall selection cri- 
teria, its application will then be judged by 
competitive priorities. 

A state will receive competitive preference 
if it plans to work with industry, universities, 
and other community partners to offer more 
rigorous courses in the STEM fields — science, 
technology, engineering, and mathematics. 

Invitational priorities 

USDE characterizes invitational priorities 
as reforms that it is encouraging, but it says 
these reforms will not play a role in determin- 
ing which state is chosen for a grant. As the 
RTTT process moves forward, it is possible 
the department will provide more clarity on 
this point. 

Invitational priorities include: 

■ Incorporating into states’ longitudinal 
data systems information on Special 
Education, English acquisition, finance, 
and other areas; 

■ Working with other states in running 
data systems; 
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■ Creating seamless connections among 
multiple education segments — early 
childhood, K-12, postsecondary institu- 
tions, and workforce organizations — so 
the systems are aligned and people can 
more easily navigate transitions as they 
progress in their academic and profes- 
sional careers. (This goes well beyond 
simply linking the data of the education 
segments.) 

■ Having local education agencies provide 
school sites with autonomy in selecting 
staff, configuring the school day and year, 
crafting budgets, awarding credits to stu- 
dents based on performance instead of 
seat time, and partnering with outside 
agencies to provide comprehensive ser- 
vices to high-need students. 

The stimulus package also includes some more 
narrowly tailored competitive grants 

In addition to the large Race to the Top pro- 
gram, which emphasizes a comprehensive 
approach to a broad array of reform efforts, 
the stimulus package has smaller competitive 
grant programs with narrower purposes. 

The new Invest in Innovation program 
will provide up to $650 million in grants to 



local education agencies, school consortia, 
and partnerships between nonprofit organiza- 
tions (including colleges and universities) and 
districts or schools. In August, Duncan pro- 
vided a rough schedule for the release of pro- 
posed guidance, a comment period, and then 
an application process, with grants awarded 
in “early 2010.” He said he has in mind three 
categories of grants to support organizations 
and ideas that advance the four reform areas: 

■ Pure Innovation grants of up to $5 million 
for promising ideas that should be tried; 

■ Strategic Investment grants of up to 
$30 million for programs that need to 
build a research base or organizational 
capacity at a larger scale; and 

■ Grow What Works grants of up to 
$50 million to expand proven programs. 
The existing Teacher Quality Enhance- 
ment Grant program received an additional 
$100 million from the stimulus package. 
Under the program, states can apply for 
grants to improve their teacher recruitment, 
preparation, and certification practices. In ad- 
dition, partnerships of colleges/universities 
and high-need LEAs can apply for grants 
to bolster the preparation and professional 
development of teachers. 



Reflecting a growing interest in alterna- 
tive systems of compensating teachers, the 
stimulus boosts the Teacher Incentive 
Fund by $200 million. To date, this program 
has rewarded districts, states, and partner- 
ships between such governmental entities 
and nonprofit organizations for establish- 
ing systems that offer more pay for teach- 
ers and principals in high-need schools and 
factor performance evaluations into teach- 
ers’ compensation. As this report went to 
press, USDE was considering proposing 
changes to the program that had not yet been 
made public. 

Finally, the stimulus package added 
$250 million to the existing federal program 
to support statewide longitudinal data sys- 
tems. Under this program, states receive 
grants of $2 million to $20 million to design 
and implement data systems that link pre- 
school, K— 12, postsecondary, and workforce 
data. To be eligible for a grant, a state must 
commit to establishing a data system that 
includes the 12 elements described by the 
2007 America Creating Opportunities to 
Meaningfully Promote Excellence in Tech- 
nology, Education, and Science (COMPETES) 
Act. (See the box on page 12.) 



California’s reform efforts are partially aligned with the four reform areas, 
but challenges remain 




Federal officials have explained their reasoning in regard to each of the four reform areas. In turn, USDE 
is requiring states and districts — as a condition of receiving Stabilization funding — to report their status 
with respect to metrics within each area. 



Beyond that, through Race to the Top and 
other competitive grants, the department will 
reward states that have laid the groundwork 
for, and created plans to implement, com- 
prehensive reforms in those areas. Although 
much of California’s work during the past 
several years is in line with the general federal 
direction, the specifics present several signifi- 
cant challenges to the status quo in this state. 

To further clarify the federal approach to 
allocating stimulus funds, EdSource created 



the table on pages 10-11. This visual aid lays 
out the requirements that states must meet to 
receive funds from each of the stimulus pots 
and shows how these requirements relate to 
the four reform areas. 

Reform area: Systems for supporting 
effective teachers and principals 

A central concern of the new federal admin- 
istration is that — too often — school dis- 
trict policies, practices, and conditions 



discourage talented people from entering 
the education profession or staying in it. In 
a July 2009 EdWeek commentary, Race to 
the Top Director Joanne Weiss discussed 
USDE’s desire to strengthen “the entire tal- 
ent chain — recruitment, preparation and 
credentialing, placement, induction, profes- 
sional development, evaluation, advance- 
ment, and retention.” Although much of 
the attention regarding this reform area 
in the press and among policymakers in 
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Metrics for State Fiscal Stabilization Fund dollars: Effective teachers and principals 

States receiving State Fiscal Stabilization Fund dollars are required to provide data on, and narrative 
descriptions of, policies and practices related to equitable distribution of qualified teachers among schools 
and the effectiveness of teachers and principals. Specifically, the reporting requirements include: 

■ Number and percentage of core academic courses taught by “highly qualified teachers” (as defined by 
No Child Left Behind) in the highest-poverty and lowest-poverty schools (with poverty defined by each 
state). This information is required for the state as a whole and for each local education agency (LEA). 

■ Descriptions of each LEA’s system of evaluating teachers’ and principals' performance and whether 
those systems include student achievement outcomes. (This requirement can be satisfied with a 
website linking to LEAs’ descriptions of their evaluation systems.) 

■ For each LEA with teachers and principals who receive performance ratings through an evaluation 
system, the number and percentage of personnel rated at each performance level— and whether the 
information on teachers is publicly available and easy to understand. (Information on principals’ 
evaluations is not required to be made public because the information would be personally identifiable.) 



Sacramento has been on teachers, federal 
officials include principals as well. 

The first focus for this reform is making sure low- 
performing schools have more effective educators 

Student achievement can be greatly influ- 
enced by the effectiveness of the classroom 
teacher. Making sure that students in low- 
scoring schools and from socioeconomically 
disadvantaged backgrounds have access to 
effective teachers is a critical part of the fed- 
eral agenda. This focus is motivated by the 
substantial data that have been produced, in 
California and across the country, that show 
that teachers in struggling schools are more 
likely to be inexperienced or less than fully 
qualified. Yet these educators are teaching 
students who come to school with the great- 
est challenges. States that receive Stabiliza- 
tion funds must report the extent to which 
highly qualified teachers fill slots in hard-to- 
staff schools and subject areas. 

Recent federal policies — including the 
2002 No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB) — 
have focused on teachers’ formal training 
and certification as the measure of whether 
teachers are highly qualified. 

In response, California has been working 
to ensure that disadvantaged children are not 
disproportionately taught by educators who 
are inexperienced, underqualified, or teach- 
ing out-of-field (such as a teacher with only a 
math credential also teaching science). Dis- 
tricts that cannot demonstrate an equitable 
distribution of highly qualified and experi- 
enced teachers must create a plan to remedy 
the situation. The state also encourages dis- 
tricts to pay close attention to how teachers 
and principals are recruited, assigned, and 
retained at school sites. California provides 
a toolkit of materials and resources to help 
districts use data to improve their equitable 
distribution of teachers. Most of this work 
must be done at the local level, and — by state 
law — the processes for teacher assignment 
are within the scope of collective bargaining. 

In addition to NCLB, two state policies 
focus attention on the qualifications and 
experience of teachers in low-performing 
schools. One was prompted by the settlement 
of the Williams v. California lawsuit in 2004. 



It requires county superintendents to moni- 
tor and report on teacher assignments and 
teacher vacancies in schools in the bottom 30% 
of performance rankings and inform the state 
if a district has not corrected “misassignments” 
within 30 days. Similarly, the Quality Educa- 
tion Investment Act (QEIA) targets selected 
schools in the bottom 20% of performance 
rankings. Each of the 488 schools that par- 
ticipate in QEIA must ensure that its teachers 
are highly qualified based on the NCLB cri- 
teria. They must also certify that the average 
teacher experience level at the school is at 
least as great as the other district schools of 
its type (elementary, middle, or high). 

Another state effort, the Beginning 
Teacher Support and Assessment program, 
provides training and support for teachers 
in their first two years on the job that helps 
them qualify for a “clear” credential. Addi- 
tionally, in 2008, the state implemented a 
policy that all teacher-preparation programs 
must include a teaching performance assess- 
ment component that candidates for teach- 
ing credentials must pass. 

Although still not complete, California’s 
efforts to strengthen the quality of teaching, 
especially in schools serving disadvantaged 
students, should demonstrate to federal offi- 
cials that progress is being made. However, 
USDE is pushing beyond its current focus 



on teachers’ and principals’ training and cer- 
tification to an emphasis on demonstrated 
effectiveness. The proposed guidance for 
RTTT states that “...it is difficult to predict 
teacher quality based on the qualifications 
that teachers bring to the job.” It goes on to 
say that “one of the most effective ways to 
accurately assess teacher quality is to meas- 
ure the growth in achievement of a teacher’s 
students.” The document provides research 
citations to support those assertions. An 
“effective” teacher or principal is defined by 
RTTT as one whose students demonstrate 
one grade level of growth in an academic year, 
and “highly effective” educators are those 
whose students show more growth than that. 

Districts have new accountability for teacher and 
principal evaluations 

As part of its application for stimulus funds, 
California has committed to reporting on 
areas of teacher and principal evaluation, 
which have been the province of local school 
districts up to this point. The American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) 
focuses on evaluation results expressed as 
performance levels and the extent to which 
student performance is considered in those 
evaluations. (See the box above about the 
metrics for Stabilization funds regarding 
effective teachers and principals.) 
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In California, the process for teacher 
evaluations, including any determination 
of performance levels, varies from district 
to district. Many districts evaluate teachers 
based on the California Standards for the 
Teaching Profession, and some use ratings 
such as “unsatisfactory,” “needs improve- 
ment,” and “meets or exceeds.” Adopted by 
the California Commission on Teacher Cre- 
dentialing and the State Board of Education 
in January 1997, the standards represented an 



in regard to compensation practices and the 
conditions under which they can dismiss a 
teacher. For example, after teachers have per- 
manent status, the allowable reasons to dis- 
miss them and their right to fight a dismissal 
are specifically described in state law under 
the heading of “due process” rights. State law 
also requires that districts establish a salary 
schedule that includes measures of longev- 
ity and the number of continuing education 
courses completed. 



Since 1999 , California has required districts to evaluate 
certificated employees based partly on student progress on 
California Standards Tests. 



effort to establish “a common language and 
a new vision of the scope and complexity of 
teaching that would enable teachers to define 
and develop their practice.” One of the six 
broad standards relates to assessing student 
learning. It calls on teachers to collect infor- 
mation about student performance from a 
variety of sources and use ongoing assess- 
ments to inform instruction. Many districts 
and schools have systematized the use of 
interim assessment data to adjust their teach- 
ing, often through district-developed bench- 
mark assessments aligned with state content 
standards. They also use the California Stan- 
dards Tests (CSTs) to some degree, but the 
design of those tests and the timing for the 
release of results limit their usefulness. 

The extent to which districts incorporate 
student performance on standards-based 
tests into the teacher-evaluation process is 
unclear but likely not universal. This is true 
despite the fact that California law since 1999 
has explicitly stated that districts shall evalu- 
ate the performance of certificated employ- 
ees based partly on their students’ progress 
on the state-adopted academic content stan- 
dards as measured by the state’s criterion- 
referenced assessments, the CSTs. 

As is true with teacher placement, in 
California the teacher evaluation process 
falls under the scope of collective bargaining. 
However, school districts have less discretion 



California is not alone in having state 
laws that shape local practices and, in some 
cases, constrain local discretion over teacher 
evaluation, compensation, and dismissal. 
Acknowledging these limitations, federal 
leaders have said that they expect states “to 
begin to address it in a thoughtful way, and 
in a way that measurably advances the ball.” 
The federal metrics also call for data 
related to principal evaluation systems. 
Although principals in a few large districts 
have collective bargaining agreements, these 
administrators are more typically evaluated 
as part of management. And though their 
employment with a district is protected, 
their positions as school leaders are more 
often at the discretion of the superintendent 
(with some constraints). 

Race to the Top calls on states to experiment with 
reforming personnel practices 
Within the “effective teachers and principals” 
reform area, the federal government has set 
“providing alternative pathways for aspiring 
teachers and leaders” as the only RTTT re- 
form condition. USDE will judge state appli- 
cations based on the extent to which the state 
has laws, statutes, and regulations in place 
that give teachers and principals alternative 
routes to certification. The department is 
particularly interested in alternatives that are 
not based at institutions of higher education. 



In the case of both teaching and admin- 
istrative service credentials, California 
offers candidates a variety of alternatives. 
Reforms put into place nearly a decade ago 
established internships as an option for 
teacher certification, including programs 
run by local school districts. In addition, 
state law provides professionals changing 
careers, as well as teachers from private 
schools and from out of state, with an easier 
route to employment in a California public 
school. For both teachers and administra- 
tors, the state also allows candidates to 
satisfy at least some credentialing require- 
ments by passing an assessment versus 
participating in classes or formal programs. 
Use of these assessments has increased to 
help teachers meet NCLB’s highly qualified 
teacher requirements. 

RTTT criteria related to the develop- 
ment of state reform plans are both more 
ambitious and more controversial. The fed- 
eral guidelines specify reforms toward the 
following goals: 

■ Differentiating teacher and principal 
effectiveness based on student perfor- 
mance and using that information as a 
significant factor in decisions regarding 
evaluation, professional development 
planning, compensation, promotion, 
tenure, and dismissal. 

■ Ensuring the equitable distribution of 
effective teachers and principals, with 
a special emphasis on high-poverty 
schools and hard-to-staff subjects. 

■ Reporting the effectiveness of teacher 
and principal preparation programs, in 
part by linking these programs to educa- 
tors and their students’ achievement data. 

■ Providing effective support to teachers 
and principals, including the rapid deliv- 
ery of student achievement data, time for 
common planning, and analysis of the 
support they are receiving. 

To begin to develop the plans envisioned 
here, California would first have to address 
some fundamental challenges. For example, 
the guidance is clear in calling for the use 
of data that measure student growth. The of- 
ficial launch of the California Longitudinal 
Pupil Achievement Data System (CALPADS) 
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Metrics for State Fiscal Stabilization Fund dollars: Improving collection and use 
of data 

A state’s Stabilization funding is conditioned on the provision of the following information to USDE: 

■ Which of the 12 elements required of state longitudinal data systems for a grant under the America 
COMPETES Act are included in the state’s data system (see the table on page 12); and 

■ Whether the state provides English and math teachers with their students’ test scores-including 
estimates of individual teacher impact on student achievement-in a manner that is timely and informs 
instruction. 



in August 2009 marks a crucial, but early, 
step in the state’s development of a data 
system. CALPADS will be able to produce 
consecutive annual snapshots of a student’s 
performance on standards-aligned tests, 
which will provide some idea of a student’s 
growth. However, the measure may only 
indicate whether a student is showing above 
average, average, or below average growth. 

The overarching challenge for California, 
and for many states, will be to explore how 
state policies can better interact with local 
discretion in ways that support the ambi- 
tious goal of making sure that every student 
has access to good teachers and every school 
benefits from having strong leadership. 

Reform area: Improving collection and use 
of data 

The stimulus program reflects the depart- 
ment’s strong belief that teachers, admin- 
istrators, researchers, and parents would 
benefit greatly from better access to prompt 
and accurate data about student and teacher 
performance over time. Duncan has asserted 
that the technology exists to organize and 
deliver such information, and that states will 
have, through the stimulus package, access 
to the funds needed to develop such data 
systems. He has said that the only remaining 
step to implementing these systems is mus- 
tering the courage to “expose our weaknesses 
with a truly transparent data system.” 

Three components of the stimulus pro- 
mote the use of longitudinal student and 
teacher data. The $250 million boost to the 
Statewide Longitudinal Data System grant 
program (described on page 6) will allow the 
department to grant more money to states 
that are developing such systems. California 
has previously received two grants from this 
program. The first, a $3.2 million award to sup- 
port the development of CALPADS, came in 
May 2006. And beginning in July 2009, the 
state received an additional $6 million grant to 
support the California Longitudinal Teacher 
Integrated Data Education System (CALTIDES) 
project. California may pursue even more 
funding from this augmented program. 

In addition, states can use Stabiliza- 
tion funding for building longitudinal data 



systems. They are also required to report on 
the status of their systems and whether the 
state regularly provides teachers with data 
that can inform their instruction. The spe- 
cific reporting requirements are described in 
the box above. 

The third component of the stimulus that 
promotes longitudinal data systems is Race 
to the Top. The RTTT grant criteria related to 
data systems overlap substantially with the 
reporting requirements of the Stabilization 
program. Regarding reform conditions, fed- 
eral officials will assess the extent to which a 
state has a system that includes all elements 
of the America COMPETES Act (described 
in the table on page 12). And with respect to 
reform plans, the department will judge a 
state by the extent to which it plans to: 

■ Ensure that the information in its longi- 
tudinal data system will be accessible 
to — and used to inform and engage — a 
number of stakeholder groups, such as 
parents, students, administrators, com- 
munity members, union members, re- 
searchers, and policymakers. 

■ Use data to support decision-makers in 
the continuous improvement of instruc- 
tion, operations, management, and re- 
source allocation. 

■ Comply with federal laws to protect stu- 
dent privacy. 

■ Provide better data to teachers, principals, 
and administrators to help improve their 
effectiveness. 

■ Make data available to researchers so 
they can evaluate instructional materi- 
als and strategies as well as approaches 



to teaching different types of students, 
such as English learners, students with 
disabilities, and those well below or 
above grade level. 

USDE sees room for improvement in California’s 
approach to data systems 

After a slow start, California is making 
solid progress toward having data systems 
that track individual students and teach- 
ers over time. CALPADS is being rolled 
out beginning in the 2009-10 school year. 
When it is fully operational, it will provide 
a wealth of information on students over 
time, which will allow for much sounder 
evaluations of state and local policies, 
adopted instructional materials, and the 
impact of various course-taking patterns, 
among other things. As the system was 
developed, the protection of student pri- 
vacy was an integral concern. CALPADS 
includes several of the 12 elements that the 
America COMPETES Act calls for, such 
as a unique identifier for each student and 
information on students’ enrollment his- 
tory, demographics, and program partici- 
pation. In addition, CALPADS is designed 
to track students as they enroll, transfer, 
drop out, or graduate; and the system will 
contain scores from tests required under 
NCLB and others, such as the California 
English Language Development Test. 

However, the currently envisioned pro- 
cess of auditing CALPADS data may not be 
as robust as federal officials would like. In 
addition, the system as it is currently planned 
will not hold data on students’ readiness for 
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Federal 



Effective Teachers & Principals 



Longitudinal Data Systems 



State Fiscal Stabilization Fund (SFSF) (one-time monies awarded by formula) 



Phase I— Quick disbursement of two-thirds (90% for 
California) of SFSF funds for a broad array of education 
purposes, but mainly to save jobs and programs. 

■ States were required to make assurances that they 
would make progress in the four reform areas. 

■ The federal government also provided large one-time 
augmentations to Title I, Part A (for disadvantaged 
students) and IDEA (for Special Education). 

Phase 11-Remainder of SFSF funds tied to reporting data on 
indicators in the four reform areas (described on the right). 



H Number and percent of core academic courses taught by 
"highly qualified teachers” in highest- and lowest-poverty 
schools. 

■ Descriptions of each LEA’s system of evaluating teachers' 
and principals’ performance and whether those systems 
include student achievement outcomes. 

■ Number and percent of personnel rated at each 
performance level— and whether the information on 
teachers is publicly available. 



■ Which of the 12 elements required of state data 
systems under the America COMPETES Act are 
included in the state’s system (see page 12). 

■ Whether the state provides English and math 
teachers with their students’ test scores-including 
estimates of individual teacher impact on student 
achievement-in a timely manner. 



Race to the Top (competitive one-time grants) 



Eligibility Criteria for this $4 billion program that calls for a 
comprehensive approach to the four reform areas. 


■ No legal barrier to linking student achievement data to teacher evaluation. ■ The state must have been approved for the 


Reform Conditions that states need to have in process to make reforms possible 


■ Reform conditions tied to specific areas 


■ Provide alternative pathways for aspiring teachers and 
principals. 


■ Fully implement a statewide longitudinal data system. 


■ Overall reform conditions 


■ Demonstrate significant progress in four reform areas and use federal funds to do so. ■ Make education funding a priority 


Reform Plans to achieve the specific reforms that USDE is calling for 


■ Reform plans tied to specific reform areas 


■ Differentiate teacher and principal effectiveness based 
on performance, taking into account student growth as a 
significant factor. 

■ Ensure equitable distribution of effective teachers and 
principals. 

■ Report the effectiveness of teacher and principal 
preparation programs. 

■ Provide effective support to teachers and principals. 


■ Access and use state data. 

■ Use data to improve instruction. 


■ Overall reform plans 


■ Raise achievement and close gaps. ■ Build strong statewide capacity to implement, scale, and sustain proposed plans. 


Competitive Criteria-Extra points awarded to applications 
that meet this criterion. 


■ Plan to work with industry, universities, and other community partners to offer more rigorous courses in the “STEM” fields- 


Invitational Cr/fer/'a-Reforms that USDE is encouraging, but 
states will not receive preference for addressing them. 


■ Expand system to include data from other relevant areas such as Special Education, English learner, or preschool programs; 

■ Increase school-level autonomy in staff selection, school calendar, budgets, how credits are awarded, and services to high- 



Invest in Innovation (“i3”) (competitive one-time grants) 



A new program cutting across the four reform areas. 



$650 million nationwide to support the exploration of promising ideas and expansion of proven ideas. Grant recipients are districts 



Single-Purpose Grants (competitive one-time grants) 

Money added to existing federal programs to provide grants ■ Teacher Incentive Fund-Rewards entities offering more pay ■ longitudinal data system grants-linking preschool, 
for specific purposes. for teachers and principals in high-need schools and K-12, postsecondary, and workforce data. 

factoring classroom evaluations into teachers' 
compensation. 

■ Teacher Quality Enhancement Grant-Funding for 1) 
states to improve their teacher recruitment, preparation, 
and certification practices; and 2) partnerships of 
colleges/universities and high-need LEAsto strengthen 
teacher training. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education (USDE), August 2009 
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stimulus programs are built around four reform areas 




Standards & Assessments 


Turning Around Lowest 5% of Schools 


■ Confirm assessment system meets NCLB’s requirements. Describe state's efforts to improve its tests. 

■ Confirm the following: 

- Whether the state has high-quality tests for students with disabilities. Indicate the standards 
they are based on. 

- Whether the state has native language tests for English learners. 

- Data on students with disabilities and English learners tested. Indicate whether the state 
has analyzed accommodations within the past two years. 

■ Confirm the state’s NCLB Report Card contains NAEP scores. 

■ Provide data for the state, each LEA, and each high school, broken down by student subgroup: 

- “Four-year adjusted cohort graduation rate.” 

- High school graduates who attend college. 

- Completers of one year of credit toward degree within two years of high school graduation, 
irst and second phases of PreK-12 Stabilization funding. 


■ For the state and each LEA, the number and percentage of schools in years 3-5 of 
Program Improvement that: 

- have made more-than-average growth. 

- have been turned around, consolidated, or closed in the past year. (With data on 
high schools and lowest-achieving 5% of schools broken out.) 

■ Number of charter schools allowed in the state and number currently operating. 

■ For the state and each LEA, the number and identity of charter schools that 
were closed or not renewed and whether the reason was financial, enrollment, 
academic, or related to other issues. 


■ Develop and adopt common standards. 

■ Develop and implement common, high-quality assessments. 


■ Have the legal authority to intervene in the lowest-performing schools and LEAs. 

■ Increase the supply of high-quality charter schools. 



-dedicate at least the same share of total revenues toward education in 2008-09 as 2007-08. ■ Enlist statewide support and commitment-secure buy-in from major stakeholder groups. 



■ Support transition to enhanced standards and high-quality assessments. 


■ Turn around struggling schools (make major leadership, staff, or governance changes). 


science, technology, engineering, and mathematics. 





finance; health programs; and postsecondary institutions. U Create a seamless route for students as they move from preschool through college and into the workforce, 
need students. 

and public-private partnerships. 

■ $350 million nationwide to help states develop more robust tests. 



EdSource 10/09 
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The federal stimulus is pushing states to develop longitudinal data systems that include 12 elements 



Among many other things, the America Creating Opportunities to Meaningfully Promote Excellence in Technology, Education, and Science (COMPETES) Act of 2007 
provides funding for states to develop P-16 (preschool through baccalaureate degree) education data systems. The act requires that such systems contain 12 
elements. California has recently satisfied some of those requirements, but work remains to be done. 


Elements 


Requirement 

satisified? 


1. An unique identifier for every student that does not permit a student to be individually identified (except as permitted by federal 
and state law). 


Yes 


2. The school enrollment history, demographic characteristics, and program participation record of every student. 


Yes 


3. Information on when a student enrolls, transfers, drops out, or graduates from a school. 


Yes 


4. Students’ scores on tests required by the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 


Yes 


5. Information on students who are not tested, by grade and subject. 


Yes 


6. Students’ scores on tests measuring whether they are ready for college. 


No 


7. A way to identify teachers and to match teachers to their students. 


Yes 


8. Information from students’ transcripts, specifically courses taken and grades earned. 


Yes 


9. Data on students’ success in college, including whether they enrolled in remedial courses. 


No 


10. Data on whether K-12 students are prepared to succeed in college. 


No 


11. A system of auditing data for quality, validity, and reliability. 


Partially 


12. The ability to share data from preschool through postsecondary education data systems. 


No 



Source: California Department of Education (CDE) EdSource 10/09 



college or their success in college. Nor will the 
currently planned system allow the sharing of 
data from preschool through postsecondary 
education. State policymakers meeting in the 
special session related to RTTT were discuss- 
ing greater interagency cooperation. 

Controversy surrounds California law and the state’s 
eligibility for Race to the Top funding 
As this report went to press, USDE regarded 
California as not meeting one of the two basic 
eligibility criteria for a Race to the Top grant. 
To be considered, a state must have no legal 
restrictions on using student achievement 
data to evaluate teachers and principals. In 
June 2009, Duncan said that California has 
"this phenomenal student data system. They 
have a great teacher data system. And there is 
a firewall between them. ..this thing is a huge, 
huge barrier that is hurting kids. We have to 
literally tear down this firewall.” Duncan’s 
statement is based on an interpretation of Cal- 
ifornia statute that is not universally shared. 



The legal language at issue was put into 
the state’s Education Code by Senate Bill 
(SB) 1614 in 2006. The bill authorizes the 
development of CALTIDES and establishes 
a single comprehensive state education data 
information system that includes data 
regarding the teacher workforce. According 
to SB 1614, this single system includes both a 
student data system (CALPADS) and a 
teacher data system (CALTIDES). 

However, SB 1614 sets specific param- 
eters around how this longitudinally linked 
data maybe used. The bill prohibits the use of 
CALTIDES data either solely or in conjunc- 
tion with CALPADS data for "purposes of 
pay, promotion, sanction, or personnel evalu- 
ation of an individual teacher or groups of 
teachers, or of any other employment deci- 
sions related to individual teachers.” 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Jack O’Connell has said that any perceived 
conflict between the language of SB 1614 
and the RTTT eligibility criterion reflects a 



misunderstanding of state law. O’Connell, 
in a July 24, 2009 press release, declared: 
“California law does not prevent any school 
district from using the state’s student assess- 
ment results for purposes of evaluation or 
compensation. It only prohibits the use of 
this data to evaluate individual teachers at 
the state level. This is simply a matter of local 
control that appropriately ensures school dis- 
tricts handle their own personnel decisions.” 
The author of SB 1614, state Senator Joe 
Simitian, has made similar comments. Simit- 
ian has called this controversy a “tempest in a 
teapot,” especially given that some districts 
are already known to use student performance 
data in the evaluation of teachers. As this 
report went to press, another Simitian bill, 
SB 19, was on the governor’s desk. It would 
eliminate the controversial language from the 
Education Code and require that CALTIDES 
data not be used in violation of any federal or 
state laws intended to protect individuals’ pri- 
vacy. In addition, another bill being discussed 
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Metrics for State Fiscal Stabilization Fund dollars: Standards and assessments 

A state’s Stabilization funding is conditioned on the provision of the following information to USDE: 

Status of testing system generally 

Confirm that the state’s assessment system meets NCLB’s requirements and describe the state’s efforts to 
improve its tests using federal funds. 

Testing for special populations 

Confirm the following: 

■ Whether the state has high-quality alternate assessments for students with disabilities and indicate 
whether they are based on grade-level, modified, or alternate academic achievement standards. 

■ Whether the state provides USDE-approved native language versions of state tests for English learners. 

■ The number and percentage of students with disabilities and English learners who are tested in English 
and math and indicate whether the state has, within the past two years, analyzed the appropriateness 
and effectiveness of the testing accommodations for those students. 

Public reporting of National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) results 

Confirm that the state’s annual NCLB Report Card contains the most recent available reading and 
mathematics NAEP results. 

High school graduation and college-going rates 

Provide the number and percentage of: 

■ Students who graduate from high school using a “four-year adjusted cohort graduation rate” (see page 14). 

■ High school graduates who go on to a community college or four-year college/university. 

■ College enrollees who complete at least one year’s worth of college credit (applicable to a degree) within 
two years of graduating from high school. 

The information must be reported separately for the state, each local education agency, and each high 
school, with a breakdown by student subgroup. 



in the special session addresses Duncan’s con- 
cern about the “firewall.” 

Assurance: Rigorous college- and career- 
ready standards and high-quality assessments 

Officials running USDE believe strongly in 
academic content standards — an “official” 
set of skills and knowledge that students 
should acquire. However, the department 
sees a problem with the fact that every state 
has its own set of learning goals. Duncan, in 
a June 14, 2009 speech at the Governors Edu- 
cation Symposium, asserted that “ [stan- 
dards shouldn’t change once you cross the 
Mississippi River or the Rocky Mountains. 
Kids competing for the same jobs should 
meet the same standards.” Another problem 
with having 50 sets of learning objectives, 
according to the secretary, is that collabora- 
tion among states is limited because they are 
working toward different goals. 

Duncan also believes that some states’ 
standards are too broad — that they do not 
tightly focus on the most important skills 
and knowledge. Furthermore, he asserts that 
some states do not have sufficiently challeng- 
ing standards and that some K-12 students 
meeting the learning objectives in those 
states are led to believe that they are doing 
fine, only to be placed in remedial classes in 
college. Duncan points to American students’ 
low to middling results on international tests 
as evidence that states are not setting their 
learning goals high enough to develop an 
internationally competitive workforce. He 
sees this as a national challenge and is pro- 
moting a collective response. 

For Stabilization funding, states are 
being asked to: confirm that their current 
tests meet NCLB’s requirements, describe 
efforts made to meet the needs of students 
with disabilities and English learners with 
respect to testing, and provide high school 
graduation and college-going rates. The 
details of the reporting requirements are 
described in the box above. 

The department is using some of ARRA’s 
competitive grants to do more, including 
encouraging states to work together as con- 
sortia and adopt common standards that are 
internationally benchmarked and build toward 



college- and career-readiness by the time of 
high school graduation. In addition, USDE is 
setting aside up to $350 million for states to 
create tests that are aligned with the new stan- 
dards and that move beyond the multiple- 
choice format to assess complex skills. 

California’s status with respect to Stabilization 
indicators is for the most part strong 
Strictly speaking, California should not have 
much trouble meeting the Stabilization pro- 
gram’s funding conditions in that the federal 
government is simply requesting descriptive 
data and narratives. 

As assessment and accountability sys- 
tems go in the United States, California’s sys- 
tem is relatively robust. This state exceeds 



NCLB requirements to annually administer 
tests of English and math standards to stu- 
dents in grades 3-8 plus one high school 
grade. And California has for years used fed- 
eral money for test development and admin- 
istration, research and evaluation of testing 
programs, dissemination of testing informa- 
tion, and development of the statewide longi- 
tudinal data system. In addition, state policy 
includes accommodations and modifications 
for special-needs students — though some 
advocates for English learners would like to 
see California offer non-English language 
tests beyond Spanish. Some of California’s 
education stakeholders would like to see this 
state have a much more advanced assessment 
system than what it currently has — one that 
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tests “higher-order thinking” skills and 
includes more “constructed response” items, 
such as short, written responses or math 
problems that require students to indicate 
their answer and how they arrived at it. 

But California’s performance is mixed 
regarding other Stabilization indicators 
related to standards and assessment. The 
state is aligned with USDE’s desired policies 
in that the California Department of Educa- 
tion (CDE) reports NAEP scores on its web- 
site. In addition, since 2006-07, California 
has used longitudinal data to report its high 
school graduation rate and is working to 
improve its accuracy. Thus, the state should 
be able to report a reasonably reliable “four- 
year adjusted cohort graduation rate” in the 
near future. This is the number of students 
who graduate in four years with a regular 
high school diploma divided by the number 
of students who entered high school four 
years earlier (adjusting for transfers in and 
out, deceased students, etc.). 

In contrast, the state is not currently build- 
ing a system that would allow it to report the 
college-going and college-credit completion 
data that USDE hopes to see. California does 
not have a statewide data system that follows 
high school graduates to state colleges and 
universities. The state can report 1) how many 
students graduated from high school at the 
end of one school year; and 2) how many stu- 
dents entered college at the start of the follow- 
ing year. But it cannot indicate what portion of 
the first group is represented in the second 
group. The lack of a data system linking the 
state’s K— 12 and higher education systems 
would also prevent the reporting of the num- 
ber of college enrollees who complete at least 
one year’s worth of college credit within two 
years of graduating from high school. 

California's position with respect to the Race to the 
Top criteria is not yet clear 

For the RTTT criteria related to standards and 
assessment, the department’s reform condi- 
tions call for states to work in consortia to 
develop and adopt common, internationally 
benchmarked standards aimed at producing 
high school graduates who are ready for col- 
lege or skilled work. To be eligible for a round 



one RTTT grant (with applications due by the 
end of 2009), a state must be involved in a con- 
sortium working to develop and adopt com- 
mon standards by June 2010. However, states 
that apply for round two (with applications 
due in spring 2oro) must have adopted such 
common multistate standards. In addition, 
states applying for a RTTT grant are expected 
to work with other states to adopt assessments 
aligned with those common standards. 



The reform plan criterion calls for states 
to plan to transition from their current stan- 
dards and assessment systems to the ones 
developed by their consortium. Suggested 
activities include: 

■ Aligning high school exit criteria and col- 
lege entrance requirements with the new 
assessments; 

■ Developing, disseminating, and imple- 
menting curricular frameworks and 
materials, formative and interim assess- 
ments, and professional development 
materials; and 

■ Engaging other strategies that translate 
the standards and information from 
assessments into classroom practice. 

A prominent effort to establish a core set 
of standards across multiple states is already 
under way. The National Governors Associ- 
ation and Council of Chief State Schools 
Officers have been heading up a project to 
establish a “common core” of standards in 
English and math and have recruited par- 
ticipants. To date, 47 states, the District of 
Columbia, and two territories have signed 
up. One condition of participation is a com- 
mitment that the common standards repre- 
sent 85% of a state’s standards. The project’s 
staff hoped to have college and career readi- 
ness standards — knowledge and skills that 
students should have when they graduate 
from high school — completed in September 
2009. In addition, staff members plan to 



complete grade-by-grade standards in 
December 2009. 

California has agreed to participate in the 
Common Core Standards Initiative, but with 
conditions. On May 28, 2009, California’s 
governor, president of the State Board of 
Education, and superintendent of public 
instruction submitted a letter to the project’s 
organizers that outlined their concerns. The 
state officials embraced the international 



benchmarking component of the initiative 
but could not commit to adopting the com- 
mon standards until determining that they 
meet or exceed California’s existing stan- 
dards. Those standards have been rated very 
highly by the Fordham Institute, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, and others. Fur- 
thermore, the letter said, California could 
not commit to having the common standards 
represent at least 85% of California’s stan- 
dards in English language arts and math. 

Whether California will meet the reform 
conditions and plans called for in the Race to 
the Top competitive grant process will depend 
greatly on the standards that the initiative pro- 
duces, which have not yet been finalized. And 
any decision that California makes with regard 
to standards will affect the state’s assessments 
as well because of the pressure that would come 
from within and outside California to align 
state assessments with common standards. 

Reform area: Turning around the lowest- 
performing schools 

In a June 2009 speech before the National 
Alliance for Public Charter Schools, Duncan 
asserted that states should intervene more 
vigorously in persistently struggling schools. 
He said that states and districts “have a legal 
obligation to hold administrators and teach- 
ers accountable, demand change and, where 
necessary, compel it.” However, few dis- 
tricts in America have risen to the challenge, 



U.S. Secretary of Education Arne Duncan sees raising 
standards as a national challenge and is promoting a collective 
response. 
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Metrics for State Fiscal Stabilization Fund dollars: Turning around the lowest- 
performing schools 

A state’s Stabilization funding is conditioned on the provision of the following information to USDE: 

Progress of struggling schools 

For the state and each local education agency (LEA), the number and percentage of schools in years 3-5 
of Program Improvement that: 

-Have made progress on state tests in English and math. (Progress is defined as more-than-average 
growth.) 

-Have been turned around, consolidated, or closed in the past year. Data on high schools and the 
lowest-achieving 5% of schools are to be broken out in the report. 

Charter schools 

■ The number of charter schools allowed in the state and the number currently operating. 

■ For the state and each LEA, the number and identity of charter schools that were closed or not 
reauthorized and whether the reason for closure/nonrenewal was financial, enrollment, academic, or 
related to other issues. 



Duncan said. “Too many administrators are 
unwilling to close failing schools and create 
better options for these children.” 

Some researchers agree that getting 
chronically underperforming schools on a 
path to success requires more aggressive 
action than has been taken in the past. Mass 
Insight, an independent nonprofit organiza- 
tion that studies and advises government 
agencies and businesses, states in The Turn- 
around Challenge that previous efforts have 
largely failed because they made only mini- 
mal changes to schools. Successful turn- 
around efforts should include systemic 
strategies for reinventing struggling public 
schools, according to Mass Insight. 

For ARRA programs, “turning around” a 
school is defined as putting in place new leader- 
ship and a majority of new staff, new governance, 
and improved instructional programs, as well as 
giving the school autonomy in hiring, budgeting, 
and setting up the school day and year. Other 
major changes can be acceptable as well. 

The Obama administration wants the 
charter community to help produce some of 
these turnarounds, including in the charter 
community itself. Some charter schools have 
not achieved the desired progress in their test 
scores. Duncan has called on charter sup- 
porters to help these charter schools improve 
or shut them down. 

The metrics that USDE is requiring states 
to report on as part of the PreK-12 Stabiliza- 
tion program reflect these beliefs. To satisfy 
the funding conditions of Phase I of the Sta- 
bilization and remain eligible for Phase II 
funding, states must assess the effectiveness 
of their Program Improvement interventions 
under NCLB, report the number of low- 
performing schools with which they have taken 
aggressive steps, and indicate whether they are 
fostering a robust charter segment, which 
includes closing ineffective charters. The box 
above describes the specific indicators. 

USDE wants significant resources directed at turning 
around struggling schools 

Duncan has called on states, districts, non- 
profits, for-profits, universities, unions, and 
charter organizations to get involved in 
turning around schools in the bottom 5% 



of academic performance rankings — some 
5,000 schools across the country and about 
460 schools in California. He notes that 
the stimulus provides $3.5 billion dollars in 
Title I School Improvement grants and that 
the Obama administration is proposing an 
additional $1.5 billion in the 2009-10 bud- 
get for this purpose. 

Although admitting that not all the 
department’s ideas are fully formed and 
tested, Duncan has offered four models for 
school turnarounds: 

Children stay and the staff leave (some 
may be rehired). Planning grants would 
be provided so new leadership can develop 
and adapt curriculum and instructional 
strategies to better meet the needs of 
the students. 

Turn the school over to a charter or for- 
profit management organization, replac- 
ing staff and leadership. 

Keep the staff, but change the culture. 
Specific suggestions include establishing 
a rigorous performance evaluation sys- 
tem along with more support, training, 
and mentoring for staff; changing the cur- 
riculum and instructional program; 
increasing learning time during after- 
noons, weekends, and in the summer; 
providing more time for teachers to 



collaborate, plan, and strategize; and giv- 
ing school leaders more flexibility on bud- 
geting, staffing, and the school calendar. 
Close underperforming schools and 
enroll the students elsewhere. (His 
speech did not address what should be 
done with the school’s physical assets, 
though he did say that these schools were 
often crumbling.) 

Charter schools have a role to play in USDE’s vision of 
school turnarounds 

Converting schools to charter status is a big 
component of the Obama administration’s 
plan to improve poorly performing schools. 
As part of that plan, however, the admin- 
istration is asking states, as well as leaders 
of the charter movement, to hold charter 
schools strictly accountable for results. 
Duncan has acknowledged the work of the 
California Charter Schools Association for 
adopting accountability measures for its 
members. 

Although California has a relatively vig- 
orous charter school segment, chartering has 
not been widely used to turn around strug- 
gling schools in this state. In only a handful 
of cases has a district converted a traditional 
school that has not made the desired improve- 
ment into a charter school. 
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California has implemented several intervention programs since 1999 

During the past decade, California has tried several approaches to school and district intervention. 
Two initial attempts had very limited success, and a third has not been evaluated. The first was called 
the Immediate Intervention/Underperforming Schools Program (ll/USP). It began in 1999 and allowed 
selected schools from the bottom half of the performance rankings to receive $50,000 for an improvement 
plan and $200 per pupil to implement the plan during the following two to three years. The other was 
called the High Priority Schools Grant Program (HPSGP). It began in 2001 and offered the bottom 10% 
of schools planning grants and $400 per pupil to implement the plan and show that certain basic inputs 
of education (e.g., textbooks) were in place during the following three to five years. In 2006, California 
created the third program-the Quality Education Investment Act (QEIA). The 488 schools selected for 
QEIA receive $500 to $1,000 per pupil depending on the grade levels served, but they must also meet 
benchmarks for performance and a variety of resource measures. 

In addition to California’s programs described above, the state has also implemented the federal Program 
Improvement (PI) program for schools that receive Title I assistance and repeatedly fail to make “adequate 
yearly progress’’ (AYP). Under the program, consequences become more severe with each year that a 
school does not make AYP. They begin with actions such as notifying parents of the school’s status, allowing 
students to transfer to a school not in PI, and providing tutoring and teacher professional development. By 
Year 4, the district and school must develop a plan to restructure the school that will be implemented in 
Year 5. A school can move out of PI only by making AYP in two consecutive years. Facing annually escalating 
performance targets (see the figure below for an example), schools that enter PI tend to stay in it. 

California’s annual measurable objectives for elementary school mathematics under NCLB 




This chart shows the percentage of elementary students expected to score proficient or advanced each year on the California Standards 
Test in math. The objectives for English language arts follow a similar trajectory. Middle and high schools have similar requirements. 

Districts and some county offices of education are also subject to PI. As is true for schools, these local education 
agencies face more severe sanctions each year they do not make adequate yearly progress. During the first year 
of Program Improvement, local education agencies (LEAs) are expected to revise their existing plan for Title I 
dollars and get support from a county office of education or some other external entity. If an LEA fails to make 
adequate yearly progress again, it must implement its revised Title I plan, with technical assistance from the 
California Department of Education (CDE) . Another year of not making adequate progress will send an LEA into the 
“corrective action” phase. (At the time this report was written, 95 LEAs were in corrective action.) The State Board 
of Education then imposes sanctions, which can include replacing staff, restructuring, or abolishing the district. 

However, the most severe sanctions, such as district abolition, have not been implemented. In many cases, LEAs 
in corrective action have been assigned District Assistance Intervention Teams (DAITs) to provide technical 
assistance and support. These teams of county office of education or other education professionals work with 
the district to examine current practices, evaluate the effectiveness of those practices, conduct needs assess- 
ments, and take actions to address those needs. Although many in the state’s education policymaking com- 
munity prefer using DAITs rather than the more severe sanctions, there is fairly wide agreement that the program 
is not funded well enough-and some say it is not aggressive enough-to truly reform these struggling LEAs. 



California’s intervention programs have had limited 
success 

With hundreds of schools throughout this 
vast and diverse state making insufficient 
progress on state and federal accountability 
measures during the past several years, cou- 
pled with a state Department of Education 
that is modestly funded, California’s inter- 
vention efforts have largely depended upon 
local personnel. Although the interventions 
have taken a variety of forms, in most cases 
they would probably not meet Mass Insight’s 
definition of a vigorous effort. 

During the past decade, California has 
created and then abandoned two interven- 
tion programs that evaluators said had little 
impact on student achievement. (See the 
box to the left.) In 2006, as part of a settle- 
ment of a lawsuit over state education 
funding, California began a voluntary inter- 
vention program with a somewhat different 
approach. For seven years, QEIA will direct 
$2.7 billion toward selected schools in the 
bottom 20% of performance rankings. Par- 
ticipating schools receive more funding 
for this program than the previous two 
programs offered, but schools face speci- 
fic requirements regarding teacher qualifi- 
cations, student/teacher ratios, and other 
factors. 

Concurrent with these state programs, 
California has complied with federal rules by 
implementing Program Improvement (PI) 
for schools that receive Title I assistance and 
repeatedly fail to make “adequate yearly 
progress” (AYP). In 2008-09, 23% of all Cali- 
fornia schools were in Program Improve- 
ment, and more than two-thirds of those 
were facing corrective action (Year 3) or 
restructuring (years 4-5). 

Districts and some county offices of edu- 
cation are also subject to PI. As the 2009-10 
school year starts, about 130 LEAs will be 
joining the 245 already in Program Improve- 
ment. The new total represents more than a 
third of the LEAs in the state. As is true for 
schools, LEAs face stiffer sanctions each year 
they continue failing to make adequate 
yearly progress. However, the state has never 
imposed its most severe sanctions, such as 
abolishing a district. 
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California policy is somewhat aligned with Race to the 
Top criteria for school turnarounds 

When evaluating applications for Race to the 
Top grants, USDE will look for a policy envi- 
ronment that allows for state involvement in 
chronically underperforming schools and 
LEAs and that fosters the creation of charter 
schools. In addition, the department wants to 
see state plans that include aggressive interven- 
tions at the lowest-performing schools. Califor- 
nia could make a case that its reform conditions 
are aligned with USDE’s preferences, but the 
state would likely have to work hard to con- 
vince federal officials that its reform plans will 
include vigorous interventions. 

The Race to the Top application asks 
states whether they have authority to inter- 
vene directly in struggling schools and dis- 
tricts. Because the II/USP and HPSGP 
interventions have ended (see the box on 
page 16), the state is not poised to get directly 



involved in low-performing schools. But it 
has clearly demonstrated an inclination to at 
least allow for state intervention. In addition, 
the state currently has a process for getting 
directly involved in districts. 

Federal officials are also looking for state 
policies that are favorable to charter schools 
in that they do not inhibit the growth of the 
charter sector, provide charters with equitable 
operations funding, and help them access 
facilities. California would seem to meet these 
reform conditions. The number of charters 
issued is substantially below the state’s annu- 
ally escalating cap — and policymakers may 
remove the cap altogether in the special legis- 
lative session. The charter funding system gen- 
erally reflects the average amount of revenues 
that noncharters receive (perhaps with dis- 
parities in some categorical program funding). 
In addition, California has multiple ways that 
charters can access facilities and facility funds. 



But where the state may have trouble is in 
convincing the federal government that it is 
serious about taking aggressive actions to 
turn around struggling schools. Although 
California has in the recent past established 
policies that allow state officials to take a 
heavy-handed approach, it has generally also 
created policy options that avoid strong state 
involvement. One could argue that it is not 
appropriate for a large, diverse state with a 
relatively small Department of Education to 
try to direct turnarounds from the Capitol, 
but it is not clear whether that line of argu- 
ment would score points in the competition 
for a Race to the Top grant. Legislation being 
discussed in California’s special session 
that would facilitate transfers out of low- 
performing schools and create greater account- 
ability for the bottom 5% of schools may, 
however, signal the type of change that USDE 
is looking for. 



Much-needed federal funding has short- and long-term implications 
for California public education 




Coming as it did on the heels of the state’s unprecedented budget crisis, the federal stimulus first 
received attention in California as a source of extra, much-needed funding for schools. In the months 
since, it has become increasingly clear that the reforms it embodies could have a bigger and more lasting 
impact than the nearly $8 billion it is providing to public K-12 education. 



Yet, right now, no one can say with cer- 
tainty how this will affect the public educa- 
tion system in our state. The Obama 
administration’s reform agenda is still evolv- 
ing. For example, the U.S. Department of 
Education (USDE) will likely revise its 
guidelines for the federal Race to the Top 
(RTTT) competitive funds and is still 
working on preliminary guidance for 
some programs. As this report went to press, 
California’s legislators — as part of the task 
of developing the state’s application for 
RTTT funds — were debating an initial 
response in a special session called by the 
governor. 

This is perhaps an opportune moment to 
step back and consider this federal direction 



and its potential impacts. What have been its 
immediate effects? How well does it align 
with California’s ongoing reform efforts? To 
what extent do the items in the federal stimu- 
lus package foreshadow the administration’s 
approach to reauthorizing the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), cur- 
rently known as No Child Left Behind 
(NCLB)? What might be the benefits and 
the costs — or unintended consequences — of 
these new federal programs? 

The stimulus has saved jobs and energized 
discussions on reform 

In the short term, the stimulus funding 
has provided states with much-needed fis- 
cal relief. Stabilization funding and the 



augmentations to Title I (for disadvantaged 
students) and IDEA (for Special Education) 
have represented billions of dollars that 
have cushioned — but not eliminated — the 
impact of state funding cuts on California’s 
schools. “There are teachers teaching today 
who wouldn’t be without this effort,” says Rick 
Miller, deputy superintendent of policy devel- 
opment and external affairs for the California 
Department ofEducation (CDE). 

In addition to providing financial assis- 
tance, the stimulus has helped create a sense 
of urgency in California around education 
reform. Media attention and impending 
application deadlines have prompted lively 
discussions in Sacramento about the stimu- 
lus, particularly the Race to the Top grants. 
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The federal reforms align with some, but not 
all, of California’s ongoing efforts 

The buzz around the stimulus might not 
exist if stakeholder groups did not agree that 
its major goals are sensible and appropri- 
ate. While under the constraints of difficult 
budgets, California policymakers and educa- 
tors have made strides since the 1990s in the 
same reform areas that the stimulus focuses 
on — effective teachers and principals, data 
systems, standards, and turning around 
struggling schools. But some of the details 
of the state’s approach have differed from the 
new federal strategies, and these differences 
are causing some concerns. 

Some state policymakers, such as EdVoice 
President and State Board of Education 
Member Rae Belisle, want to make sure that 
California not only makes changes on paper, 
but also responds to the federal initiatives 



with thoughtful and vigorous policies. Belisle 
worries that “we’re going to move quickly and 
take the easiest way rather than the best way.” 
In addition, some groups, such as the Cal- 
ifornia Teachers Association (CTA) and 
California Federation of Teachers, have cau- 
tioned policymakers against rushing to align 
state policies with the new federal direction, 
describing some of its strategies as untested, 
unproven, or disruptive of long-standing 
California investments and efforts. Although 
other observers view the federal initiatives 
more positively, clearly the details of the fed- 
eral approach only partly align with Califor- 
nia’s ongoing efforts. 

The federal emphasis on using student performance 
data in teacher and principal evaluations will push 
California 

For example, under the “effective teach- 
ers and principals” reform area, some of the 
policies federal officials are calling for have 
been in place for years in California. Others, 
however, are generating politically difficult 



conversations and would require challeng- 
ing legal and technical solutions. Examples of 
points of alignment include California’s work 
on creating alternative pathways to teacher 
and administrator positions and efforts to 
equalize the distribution of “highly qualified” 
teachers. 

But some observers, such as Patricia 
Rucker, CTA legislative advocate, see the fed- 
eral reforms as lacking important elements. 
She says California has created nuanced poli- 
cies regarding teacher professional develop- 
ment, policies on credentialing, subject-matter 
training, and delivery of instruction that she 
does not see in the current federal package. 

Rucker and other union officials have 
serious concerns about Washington’s empha- 
sis on using student test scores to inform 
teacher and principal evaluation, promotion, 
and retention. Language in the RTTT draft 



guidance calling for student growth on state 
assessments to be used as “a significant factor” 
has some concerned that such data will 
become the significant factor. They do not 
want to see educators judged by “a single 
number,” arguing that research shows that 
student achievement is influenced by several 
factors that cannot be reflected in the results 
of a student’s performance on a single test. 

During an August 2009 legislative hear- 
ing in Sacramento, both Ted Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the State Board of Education, and 
Michael Elanson, superintendent of Fresno 
Unified School District, tried to assuage 
such concerns. Mitchell said that a single 
measure should not be used as the basis for 
performance evaluations. Hanson agreed. 
Student assessment measures, he said, need 
to continue to “fuel necessary growth and 
development” for students. But, he empha- 
sized, student data “is not, and should not, be 
viewed as a weapon.” 

“I think that’s what you hear from teachers 
and other folks frequently,” he added. 



‘They’re fearful that a number or a test score 
will be weaponized.” 

Of course, general principles expressed 
in Sacramento do not always translate into 
local policy implementation, and the fed- 
eral emphasis may prompt many California 
districts to have challenging conversations 
regarding the role of student assessment in 
educators’ performance evaluations. 

And both labor and management seem 
to agree that those issues should largely 
be worked out at the local school district 
level. During the August hearing, union rep- 
resentatives, district officials, and state policy- 
makers, such as Mitchell and Senator Joe 
Simitian, supported that concept. As Long 
Beach Superintendent Christopher Stein- 
hauser put it, evaluating teachers is “my 
responsibility, working with my local union.” 

State and federal visions regarding 
longitudinal data systems generally 
align, but cost is an issue 

California’s education leaders for many 
years have wanted to create a longitudinal 
data system similar to the one envisioned in 
Race to the Top. In the late 1990s, state policy- 
makers authorized the creation of Califor- 
nia School Information Services (CSIS) to 
facilitate student-level data reporting by 
local education agencies to CDE, other local 
agencies, postsecondary institutions, and 
some other state agencies. Later, California 
began development of longitudinal data sys- 
tems focusing on student achievement and 
teacher characteristics. And very recently, 
Gov. Schwarzenegger has sponsored special 
session legislation aimed at, among other 
things, fostering the type of interagency data- 
sharing that the new federal programs call 
for and allowing student achievement data 
to be used in the evaluation of certificated 
employees. 

But for the past decade, California has 
lacked the funding necessary to pay for devel- 
oping these systems, especially the cost of 
building local capacity to provide timely, 
accurate data. Federal funding has helped, 
and additional federal monies secured 
through RTTT grants would support the 
state’s efforts even more. However, the 



The stimulus has helped create a sense of urgency in California 
around education reforms. 
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ongoing state budget mismatch between rev- 
enues and expenses constrains investment in 
developing robust data systems — despite 
widespread agreement on their importance 
as a tool to help strengthen the state’s educa- 
tion system. 

California's education leaders are concerned about 
the effect of the federal initiatives on state standards 

California has shown a commitment to rigor- 
ous academic content standards for a num- 
ber of years. This state has had standards in 
English language arts, math, history-social 
science, and science for more than a decade, 
and those standards are widely recognized 
for being clear, specific, and demanding. 
When NCLB required states to define “profi- 
cient” for setting student achievement objec- 
tives, California maintained the high bar it 
had established prior to that law’s enactment. 
Thus, many inside and outside the state see 
California as ahead of the other states in this 
area. They view California’s standards as a 
foundation on which to anchor reforms — 
not as an area in need of reform. USDE’s 
call for states to work together to develop 
a common core of internationally bench- 
marked standards can be seen as potentially 
re-opening discussions of California’s stan- 
dards, which is causing concern here. CDE’s 
Miller, though seeing merit in common stan- 
dards, says the movement could create pres- 
sure to “lessen the rigor of our expectations 
in California, which is something we could 
not accept.” 

The federal approach to turning around schools asks 
the state to target schools more narrowly and play a 
more active role 

In its attempts to turn around struggling 
schools, California has taken several 
approaches, which have differed in their 
level of flexibility, district involvement, fund- 
ing, and the range of schools targeted. For 
example, the state allows struggling schools 
to be converted to charter schools, though 
districts have rarely exercised this option. 
The more common approach has been to 
leave the governance structure and staff in 
place and provide extra human and financial 
help to diagnose and address schools’ root 



problems. Much of the work has been 
handled locally, with the state monitoring 
schools’ annual test scores. Formal evalu- 
ations of two California intervention pro- 
grams showed that they had limited success. 

Some California stakeholders are con- 
cerned that national policies could bring 
a one-size-fits-all or overly prescriptive 
approach to solving problems and that the 
federal turnaround strategy is not sufficiently 
flexible. Miller believes that the Obama 
administration maybe overcompensating for 
the vagueness of NCLB’s “other restructur- 
ing” option that districts with schools in 
Year 5 of Program Improvement could take. 

Superintendent Steinhauser agreed. Dur- 
ing the August legislative hearing, he said 
that when it came to turning around low- 
performing schools, “there is no magic 
formula; they’re all different.” 

Through the RTTT program, the federal 
government is calling on states to take an 
aggressive approach to turning around 
schools that are at the bottom 5% in per- 
formance rankings. Flowever, California 
intervention programs have served schools 
in the bottom io%-so% of the rankings. 
Federal officials will have to reconcile this 
narrowing of focus with current regulations 
regarding Program Improvement. 

The stimulus package’s education 
components provide a preview of 
the ESEA reauthorization discussion 

The federal Stabilization funding and the 
augmentations to Title I and IDEA held the 
promise of substantial funding for Califor- 
nia’s schools. Thus, the state’s leaders quickly 
committed to the four assurances required 
to secure that funding, particularly because 
those assurances mostly reinforced existing 
federal programs and required the reporting 
of data, as opposed to substantial program- 
matic changes. 

However, the Race to the Top program 
offers much less funding and would be a small 
percentage of the state’s annual education 
budget. Some experts, such as Belisle, assume 
that California would receive at most 
$500 million over two years. Yet, at the same 
time, RTTT calls for significant policy 
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changes and investments in return for that 
funding. 

That said, many state officials predict that 
the stimulus package’s four reform areas will 
be major themes in the overdue reauthoriza- 
tion of ESEA, which drives states’ education 
policies in several areas and governs the dis- 
tribution of substantial funding. Reg Leichty 
of EducationCounsel, a Washington, D.C., 
firm providing legal and policy advice on 
education issues, agrees. He says that USDE 
“already has team members assigned to trans- 
lating its ARRA [American Recovery and 
Reinvestment Act] policies into a coherent 
ESEA strategy.” Leichty also expects the con- 
gressional education authorizing commit- 
tees to draw on ARRA in shaping the 
reauthorization bill. 

“For example, both the department and key 
legislative staff will look to Race to the Top 
and Invest in Innovation applications for 
insights about the types of innovation the new 
law should promote or allow,” Leichty says. 

Thus, the importance of Race to the Top 
may come less from the amount of money 
that California could win and more from the 
policy signals that USDE is sending with the 
program. These future implications of the 
RTTT program are important to keep in 
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mind because California might not get a 
grant. One of the factors that USDE will use 
to assess grant applications is whether a state 
can sustain reforms after the program fund- 
ing runs out. Thus, one of the factors propel- 
ling California to apply for a grant — its 
severe revenue decline — could also be a 
reason for not winning one. 

Views differ on the long-term effects 
of the federal reform effort 

Whether California wins a RTTT grant 
or not, the full effects of federal policy will 
likely not be felt for some time. “We are 
not really going to see the impacts of these 
reforms in the short term; it’s going to take 
a longer arc of time,” says Rucker of CTA. 
Some observers offer guarded predictions 
of what those long-term effects might be. 

Leichty notes that so far the federal pro- 
grams have mostly been used to backfill 
states’ funding cuts, but the Obama adminis- 
tration’s rhetoric has focused on promoting 
reform. Leichty is concerned that this 
approach could raise public expectations 
that may not be met quickly, which could 
dampen Congress’s appetite for more edu- 
cation investments going forward. 

EdVoice’s Belisle is taking a wait-and-see 
approach. She says that if the federal 
initiatives “go long enough and you can 
make a couple of big changes, then it could 
be a really good thing in the long run; but at 
this point, it’s hard to tell whether it will.” 

Miller of CDE is more optimistic, saying 
the stimulus is “really looking at the whole 
system, so I think it could have incredible 
meaning for long-term change.” 

How this federal reform effort will be 
viewed in the future will depend greatly on 
the details of its implementation. One un- 
resolved question is whether the final version 
of the new initiatives will redefine the role 
of the federal government in education policy- 
making. Secretary Duncan has said that 
NCLB “got backwards the idea of what 
needs to be tight in this country and what 
needs to be loose.” He says NCLB is not 
specific enough about its goals because it lets 
states create their own standards and bars for 



proficiency on those standards. Yet, he says, 
NCLB is overly prescriptive in telling states 
how to reach the goal of having all students 
achieve proficiency. Duncan says he wants to 
“flip” that approach. He wants the federal gov- 
ernment’s “limited” role to be specific about 
the college-ready, career-ready, internation- 
ally benchmarked standards that students 
must reach, but give states flexibility in how 
they help students do that. When the details 
of ARRA’s education programs are finalized, 
observers can decide whether the policies 
match the rhetoric. 

The reform areas included in the stimulus 
package also bring up questions about the 
amount of authority states should have with 
respect to local districts. For example, the 
Stabilization and RTTT programs currently 
encourage a more forceful role for the state in 
turning around persistently struggling 
schools. Some will undoubtedly regard this 
as an intrusion on “local control,” while oth- 
ers will welcome it as necessary external sup- 
port for schools that have not succeeded 
under local leadership. 

Whether or not the array of new federal 
programs “get it right,” they are certainly 
getting California’s stakeholders talking. 
Although the funding opportunities are im- 
portant, many argue that it is just as crucial 
that California take the lead in this effort. As 
Duncan put it to state leaders: “[l]s Califor- 
nia going to lead the race to the top or are 
you going to lead the retreat?” 

From these renewed dialogues may come 
agreement on the best way to move forward 
toward the shared goal of improved student 
achievement. As Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Jack O’Connell has said: “We 
must be bold and force conversations that 
make us all uncomfortable. But we must do 
so in a fashion that puts the needs of our stu- 
dents first.” QD 
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